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FOREWORD 


The Committee on Research of the School of Business of Baylor 
University is happy to present this study of the community of 
Waco by our colleague, Prof. Floyd F. Burtchett. 


It is the hope of the Committee that this study will prove to 


be of genuine and lasting benefit to the community in its efforts 
toward further progress. 


The Committee appreciates the co-operation of the Waco Cham- 


ber of Commerce in making possible a wider local distribution 
of copies of this study. 
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PREFACE 


This paper is basically a discussion of the “aches and pains” of 
a changing social, political, and economic area. The one important 
factor is growth—the change from a smaller to a larger community, 
from a simple to a more complex economic structure, and from a 
self-sustaining or self-sufficient to a highly inter-area dependent 
community. 


All dynamic communities are subject to these “growing pains.” 
Usually the social discomforts are endured, rather than alleviated 
or remedied. Of course, there is no way to avoid them. But, 
careful and constructive analysis can do much to reduce the other- 
wise serious losses, to accelerate the community growth economical- 
ly, and to avoid the social and political conflicts which frequently 
interrupt the smooth evolution of such communities. 


Waco stands at a crucial point in its development. Its immedi- 
ate future development may be accelerated by proper study and 
application of long established, oft-proven principles, or its future 
may be seriously handicapped by failure to recognize and alleviate 
these “growing pains.” 


While this study can not pretend either to discuss or to solve all 
the problems, it is hoped that some of the more significant phases 
may receive corrective attention as a consequence thereof. 


The author wishes gratefully to acknowledge help which a num- 
ber of his graduate and undergraduate students gave him in the 
detailed research for this study. Further, he desires to thank those 
many business men of the community, the Waco Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas for some of the 
data which they supplied for the preparation of this manuscript. 
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SECTION I 


THE SETTING OF THE PROBLEM 


Near the center of Texas lies McLennan County with a popula- 
tion of 130,000 and an area of 1,036 square miles. It had, in 1950, 
4,300 farms valued at $30,262,000 and a retail trade of $119,000,- 
000. About 260 industries! are listed for the county which had a 
manufacturing value of $33,000,000 in 1950. The county had a 
total wholesale trade in 1950 of $42,000,000. 


At about the geographic middle of McLennan County is located 
the City of Waco. It had a population at the end of 1950 of 90,- 
000. The city is served by four railroads, and by eight major high- 
ways. It has listed 256 manufacturers, with an annual output 


(value added by manufacture) of approximately $28,000,000 in 
1949, 


Charts I and II show a number of the basic facts concerning the 
growth of the city of Waco, proper, and of McLennan County.’ 


The past growth of Waco, economically, has been in two definite 
stages, from 1870 to 1890 and from 1910 to 1950. A third, and im- 
mediately impending “spurt of growth” is the technical subject of 
this analysis. Each of these stages, or spurts of growth, has dif- 
ferent causes, different results and each precludes a repetition of its 
development. 


The earliest period was characterized by the problems of: (1) 
settlement ; (2) development of the open land; and, (3) provision 
of supplies and services for the settlers from the East, the South, 


1The exact nature ~f wnat .s an industry, both in governmental and in 
privateiy compiled data, seems to he subiect to a wide range of variation. 
Som? writers use the term 10 reter to 1 general type of business, such as the 
textile industry, or the chenicai industry. Other writers use the term as 
meaning a small segment of kysiness, such as the baking industry or the 
railwav industry. It is in the latter meaning that those who tabulate sta- 
tistics find that ther2 are 260 “industries” in McLennan County. 


2All statistical quantities in this study are rounded off to the nearest 1% 
value. 


3In the remainder of tivis study, unless otherwise indicated, the term 
Metropolitan Waco will be used to mean McLennan County rather than the 
City of Waco, proper. This usage conforms to that adopted by a number 
of divisions of the Uuited States Government in 1950 relative to “metro- 
politan areas” where the cconomic geography of the city conforms to the 
political geography of the county Th> major complication of adopting the 
recent usage lies in the difficulty of maintaining homogeneity i in any chronolog- 
ical s*ries. Footnotes have bern inserted in a few instances to call attention 
to this peculiar error. In this study 1t is felt that the term “Metropolitan 
Waco” should be used insterd of Waco, proper. 
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Chart I 
COMPARATIVE RATE OF GROWTH OF POPULA- 
TION OF TEXAS, MCLENNAN COUNTY, AND 
CITY OF WACO. 
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and foreign countries. The second period was one of commerciali- 
zation, more or less forced by population growth, transportation 
facilities, and by the first World War. The impending third stage 
(the next two or three decades) will be one of industrialization. 


The first stage of the Waco community development seems well 
enough known. The area was a natural city site, long settled and 
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used by the aboriginal population. Its selection was not the result 
of some discovery of minerals, nor a site chosen for easy defense ; 
neither was it at the meeting of the land and sea or at the conflu- 
ence of two important rivers. To a degree it was the intersection 
of trade routes, the origins of which are lost in pre-written history. 
So far as the causes of the modern community are concerned, three 
factors were most important: (1) the geographic center of a new 
agricultural settlement; (2) the logical location for personal ser- 
vices, such as law, medicine, education and government for the 
new settlement ; and (3) the nucleus for time-known religious cus- 


Chart II. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS INDICATING GROWTH OF 
METROPOLITAN WACO, 1930-1950. 
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toms, as represented by early missions and church activities.* 


The second stage from 1910 to the end of World War II, may 
be considered as composed of five overlapping periods, chronologi- 
cally interrelated, but economically independent.* 


1. The period prior to 1920, which was dominated by: the 
impetus to city growth springing from World War I, the 
problems of war training, supply, and some manufactur- 
ing. 

2. The transition from non-mechanized, horse-power farm- 
ing to mechanized, gasoline power in agriculture, a proc- 
ess, which began in the early 20’s and which is only cur- 
rently being completed, but which was largely done by 
1934. In this period farms increased in size, the number 
of acres per worker was doubled, the total output per 
farm worker more than doubled, and the ratio of labor 
to non-labor costs of agricultural production declined. 
The farm became a poorer and poorer market for labor. 
Due to the decline in the value of agricultural prices, 
especially from 1918 to 1921, and from 1929 to 1931, 
farming literally became an industry of paupers. 


3. World War II and its absorption of personnel, training, 
supply, and manufacture lasted from 1941 to 1946. This 
period saw significant economic changes in this area. 
Farm aid and subsidies, greater mechanization, better 
crops and animals, growing use of commercial fertilizer, 
shortened labor supply, high wages for farm help, draining 
off of labor by the armed forces, and movement of work- 
ers to city job, once again forced major changes in agri- 
culture.® 


4. The secondary agricultural transition from non-scientific, 
non-controlled, to scientific and controlled agriculture oc- 
curred from 1930 to the present time (1951). It is still 
proceeding at a high rate. It was also a period of indus- 
trial and commercial evolution, agricultural reconstruc- 
tion and the decentralization of manufacturing, im- 
proved highways, and lifting of standards of living of the 


4Texas, Richardson, R. N., 1947. This is a good general history of the 
area and the early development of Waco. Cf. also, Conger, Roger, History 
of Wuco. 

5For contemporary discussions of this area, both of Texas, as a whole 
and of Waco, in particular the following may be consulted: Yield of Texas, 
National Geographic Magazine, 87 :163-84 F :45; Texas Comes of Age, Time. 
49 :85-6. Ap.7 °49; The Cace of the Transplanted Yankee, Sat, Ev. Post, 
221 :30f. Je. ‘49; Texas, Furtine, pp. 80-91, Dec. 

6This period is discussed in numerous places and from many viewpoints. 


Some of the better references are: National Geographic. op. cit, 1945; Time, 
49 :85-6 Ap. ‘49; Life, 24:23-7, Ap. 48; U.S. News, 28 :35-6, 750: 
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wage-earning classes were further characteristics of this 
period.” 


5. The beginning of primary production in the processing 
industry, which is being followed by the first elements of 
“basic” industry in the last stage. The developments of - 
the years 1946 to 1951 are the beginning of the third 
developmental period for Metropolitan Waco. The indus- 
trialization of this center is given in general outline form 
in Section IV, of this study.§ 


As will be shown later, the third stage is basically dependent up- 
on and complementary to the changes emerging in the last decade 
of the half century ending in 1950. Especially important are 


the “basic” industry beginnings which appeared in the last decade 
of the second major stage. 


The third (and immediately impending) stage is the logical 
outcome of the second period of growth. This may be called the 
industrialization stage. The discussion of some details of its 


development will be found in the remainder of this study as out- 
lined below. 


1. Further extension of science and the scientific method to 


the problems of agriculture, which will be considered in 
Section IT. 


2. Growth and extension of the processing industries, ap- 
plicable to the available raw materials locally produced, 
or immediately and contiguously available. The process- 
ing activity would add to the agricultural products of the 
area as much “value added by manufacture” as possible. 
Thus, instead of marketing raw materials which would be 
processed in other centers and buying it back in the form 
of finished products, the more highly valuable semi- 
finished goods would be marketed. This operation is in- 
dicated in Section III, of this report. 

3. Growth and development of basic industry in the area 
where advantages can be procured in costs. The opera- 
tions involved in this development are outlined in Section 
IV. 


4. Growth and extension of personal service businesses are 
discussed in Section V. 


5. Household service businesses are reviewed in Section VI. 


7The reports of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and of the State of 
Texas Experimental Farms proy:de numerous and diverse examples. 

8By commercial is meant trace activity. The business of creating-time 
and place utility. By industrialization is meant the change of the form of 
things. Thus manufacturing or processing is an industrial activity; whole- 
sale and retail businesses are trade or commerce activities. Service indus- 


tries or businesses are sometimes classified one way, sometimes the other. 
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6. Growth and development of business service industries 
for those desiring such services in this area are covered 
in Section VIT. 


7. Organization developments and changes collateral to and 
consequent from the events becoming a larger, as com- 
pared to a smaller, community. This subject is considered 
in Section VIII. 


The size and character of the third stage are indicated in the two 
Charts, I and II. The forecasts? for the area known as Metropolitan 
Waco, or McLennan County, are shown in Charts I and IT. 


9In making the forecasts several methods were employed. The population 
change was based upon one half of the percentage change per year, as shown 
for the thirty years, 1920-1950, ior the city of Waco. In assuming a con- 
stant rate of growth the author is aware that all population studies in the 
United States over the past haif century have shown tendency to follow 
a slightly deciining percentage However, the other factors affecting com- 
munity growth in this area appear fully to warrant the use of a fixed rate 
of growth. Moreover, using only one half of the percentage makes the 
estimate very conservative 


If the county be considered, instead of the City of Waco, and the same 
percentage increase be used as tor the last thirty year’s growth in the 
county. the estimated population in 1975 would be 202,000. The two figures, 
or estimates, fall within one per cent. 


In forecasting the number of different firms two factors denied the use 
of either a fixed percentage or a fixed amount of growth. As communities 
increase in the number of industries, a stage of consolidation almost invar- 
iably follows each stage of rapid expansion. In other words, as firms in- 
crease in size, they tend to absorb smaller, formerly independent, enterprises 
and become “mixed” businesses, rather than single function businesses. It 
was felt that the already diverse firms would not be added to at a rate greater 
than possibly one percent per year. 

In agriculture the tendency for the number of farms to decrease al- 
ready has shown some tendency to slow up. Given five years more at 
the present trends the number of farms ought to stabilize at about 4,000. 
However, if a shift toward irrigated, intensive truck-farms does develop 
as a consequence of the Whitney Dam and its attendent flood control 
projects, the forecast will be definitely in error. There seem to be no 
data available upon which to make an alternate estimate. 

Wholesale trade was estimated upon the assumption that the growth 
in this trade would not exceed two thirds that of retail. This is done 
because of the inroads of Dallas and Fort Worth as more economical, 
large scale wholesale centers. There is some doubt in the mind of the 
author that, relatively, wholesale trade may hold to the two thirds 
level of the increase in retail commerce. Chain store systems affect 
the wholesale total, especially. As the community grows, chain systems 
will become more and more prevalent, and the average sales per retail 
store will increase rather than the number of stores. There appears to 
be an excess of small stores in Waco at this date (1951). 

Retail sales volume is based upon the same growth as the population. 
That is, it is assumed that the standard of living will not be likely to 
change materially in the next two decades. This method is open ta 
question, for if there is a general increase in the wage level, the standard 
of living for the wage earning groups will rise, and, relatively, retail sales 
atm more than the population. See also discussion in Section 


In estimating the growth in manufacture, it was assumed that only 
about 20% of the population is currently affiliated with manufacture, 
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Table I 
THE GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN WACO, 1951-1975 


- Prospect for Percentage 


1975 Change 
Total population 130,000 200,000 +55 
Number of industries 
(manufacturing) 256 300 +17 
Number firms 2,300 2,850 +24 
Number of farms 4,300 4,000 —/. 
Agricultural production $30,000,000 $38,000,000 +26 
Industrial workers 14,000 30,000 +212 
Agricultural workers 6,000 5,500 —8s 
Other workers 26,000 35,000 +35 
Total labor force 48,000 70,500 +46 
Wholesale trade $145,000,000 $193,000,000 +33 
Retail sales $130,000,000 $210,000,000 +55 
Manufacturing value $33,000,000 $75,000,000 +120 


One may safely state that as a community of 200,000 people 
there will be substantial changes in the geography of the city, in 
traffic and transportation controls, in the organization and func- 
tioning of the municipal government and the school system, the 
particular aspects of which are covered in Section VIII. 

The course of the Third Phase. Although there are wide varia- 
tions among the relative influences of the various factors, all con- 
centrated population growths spring from the same basic economic 
foundations. !° 

The major factors are: 


1. Increase in the export of resources. 


2. Increase in the raw material output of agriculture. 


3. Increase in the types of resources exported, basically from 
new discoveries. 


4. Extension of processing operations. 
5. Additional commerce or facilitating enterprises. 
6. Service enterprises, personal and business. 


and that of the increase in population one third would be so affiliated. 
Considering the United States as a whole, the output per worker, the 
growth of 120% seems reasonable for the next two and a half decades 
of growth in manufacture. 


10For general discussion of the problems of economic and city planning in 
the twentieth century, see: Planning for better Cities, Town and Country 
Planning, 8:49-50, Ag. 40; To get intelligent planning done, American City, 
Jly. 1941; Planning as an aid to municipal administration, Am. City, Je. 1947; 
The Community Goes into Busines). Harvard Business Review, 26:144 ff. M. 
1948; Some comments upon the effectiveness of state and local area develop- 


ment programs, So. Econ. Jr.; 15:303-9; Slums and City Planning, Atlantic 
175 :163ff. Ja. 1945. 
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Each may be briefly considered in nature and in prospective 
growth. Each individual community rises and falis upon the basis 
of resources located there. Typical examples of single resource 
communities, where growth depends upon the one industry are: 
Annoconda, Montana; Virginia City, Nevada; and Trona, Cali- 
fornia. While Waco can not be called a single-resource metro- 
politan area, by no means can it be referred to as a community of 
widely diversified major industries. 

Failure to recognize and plan is exceedingly costly to the com- 
munity in growth, in livelihood, and in personal opportunity. A 
short-sighted mistake or a false economy may cost the community 
ten fold in ten years as compared to the temporary saving. A num- 
ber of cases are indicated in Section VIII in which errors in city 
planning three or four decades ago are now costing the community 
of Waco very heavily. 


Change will come, whether invited or not. It can be advanta- 
geously employed by forward looking, progressive elements of the 
community. There will be some loss, irrespective of how the 
change comes; but there will be less loss if it is met with proper 
planning and proper anticipation. 

Basic forces which will accelerate the growth of the Metropoli- 
tan Waco Area: 


1. Development of new and added processing. 


2. National security policy of economic decentralization which 


will involve the following matters: 

Military production 

Military training 

Population shift from agriculture 

Personal and business service industries 

Basic industry production 

Collateral industry development 

Relief of some of the load on the nation’s transportation 
system. 


3. Development of new basic industries. 


4. Growth in the available electric power. 

5. Labor supply and ability to train it. 

Each of these five forces adds to cities such as Greater Waco 
* much more than to larger centers where forces 1-3, especially, are 


now more fully developed, if not faced with curbs upon further 
growth. 
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SECTION II 
AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 


The enlargement of agricultural output is a somewhat simpler 
economic problem than the enlargement of industry, and for that 
reason will be first considered. It is simpler in that the available 
land area is fixed. It is more complex than industry in that the 
same land area may be employed for various purposes. By analo- 
gy, it is like a factory with generalized machines each of which 
may be used for many purposes as contrasted to a factory with 
only specialized machines, each capable of being used for only a 
single operation upon a single product. Land may be used for any 
one of many types of crops, for grazing, for forestry, for residence, 
for building sites, etc. So far as agricultural use is concerned in 
McLennan County, only crops and grazing are important. To 
increase the output of any given area the following ought to be 
inaugurated : 


1. Better strains of farm live stock, especially poultry, hogs, 
cattle and sheep. Horses are comparatively unimportant in 
modern agriculture and becoming less so. 

2. Better strains of plants, especially in cotton, grains and 
vegetables. These permit more accurate adjustment to the 
land or soil-type, the growing season, the climate, and the 
market demand. They give more marketable output per 
acre, per work hour, and per dollar of capital used. 

3. Wider practice of water conservation through contour farm- 
ing, supplementing natural waterfall. This is an indirect 
control of climate, at least so far as rainfall is concerned. 

4. More extensive utilization of artificial plant foods, especial- 
ly mineral fertilizer and synthetics such as cyanamides, and 
fertilizers with sulpho-, nitro-, phosphor-, or calcium ingre- 
dients. The practice shortens the period for land rejuvena- 
tion, reconstruction and rehabilitation. Moreover, artifi- 
cial plant foods add to the variability of the supply of specific 
types of soil, making for adaptability to changing market 
demands for agricultural products. By use of proper phos- 
phate fertilizers the effective area of cotton land can be 
practically doubled in the county. 

5. Further elimination of human labor, extending the average 
output per agricultural worker. 

6. More attention to development of non-seasonal or off-sea- 
son agricultural products, especially: sheep, goats, poultry, 
and dairy products, the seasonality of which is complemen- 
tary to the “normal” crops of the area. 

The effects of increasing the efficiency of agriculture in an area 

such as McLennan County are: 
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More output per worker. 
. Fewer workers per square mile of land. 
More capital per worker and per square mile of land. 
More uniform productivity from season to season. 
Less cyclical variation in product. 
More prosperous land owners, hence a higher proportion of 
their income would go into capital and investment. 


7. Higher income per worker, a larger amount of currently 
spendable income, and better quality of worker, hence de- 
mand for better housing, and more educational and cultural 
facilities. 


8. More building and construction in rural areas. 


Since few of these effects could possibly be deleterious, effort 
should be made to bring these changes about. Any local processing 
industries would have the benefit of larger and more dependable 
supplies of raw materials, more stable employment, fewer problems 
of public relief, delinquency, crime, and other cyclic and seasonal 
economic ills which plague single-industry or highly seasonal 
industry communities. 


Estimating the growth of the physical output, or its value, as- 
suming a constant price level, is not easy. If the changes of the 
past two decades become one half as much more in the next 25 
years, the effect will cumulate to some 6-8 millions of dollars, being 
about 1% per year growth. 

The decline in the output of cotton from 120,000 bales in 1906 
to 58,000 bales in 1948 is a major change in the farm output of the 
area. The effect of continued cotton production year after year 
has begun the depletion of the land which now necessitates steps 2, 
3, 4, and 6 in the above program. How many years will be neces- 
sary completely to re-develop the soil is widely debated at the 
moment. However, numerous fertilization experiments in the past 
three years show them to be highly profitable expenditures by 
agricultural operators, and the present status of land in the county 
indicates that probably complete rejuvenation could be achieved in 
ten years. 


SECTION III 
PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


Processing industries are those which accomplish one or both of 
two things: (1) change the nature’ of a material to a more usable 
or desirable form, or (2) add the value of labor to the raw material, 
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thus permitting the “export” of labor from an area, be it a farm, a 
city, a state, or a nation. It is a fundamental rule of national, state 
and community development that, in the long run, the nation, the 
state, or the community becomes wealthy by “exporting,” at the 
highest price in excess of the costs, a product which it derives from 
its own resources or from resources which it acquired elsewhere 
and to which local labor has been applied. 


To illustrate: If Community X locally produces hardwood, and 
it exports (sells to other communities) the logs, they have been 
“exported” with a minimum of labor attached. The cost of grow- 
ing the tree (log), plus the cost of cutting, trimming, and loading 
the log onto a truck or a railroad car measures the value of the 
log as it is ready to leave Community X. If, instead of selling logs, 
Community X cuts the log into boards, the export value (sale 
price) is increased by the cost of the cutting plus the profit of the 
sawmill. In symbolic form the process may be expressed: 


Cost of _ J Cost of grow- ‘ Cost of cutting, 
logs Y ing tree trimming, etc. 
Cost of Cost of Cost of pro- 

= + 
boards log cessing 
Cost of pro- Cost of Cost of Profit of 
+ 
cessing Labor Capital sawmill 


If now, Community X would process the boards into even med- 


ium grade furniture, it could add still more labor to the sale price. 
The gain from processing may be illustrated by some examples : 


1. Suppose Waco manufactured Leica cameras. The cost of 
metal, glass, leather, cloth, etc. entering into a complete 
camera would be about $1.75. The cost is about the same 
in Wetzlar, Germany. At Wetzlar, Germany, the finished 
product sells for $107.50, indicating that there was added 
(to the $1.75) about $105.25 in wages, profit, capital, 
local rents and interest. Thus, each time Germany ex- 
ports a camera, she, in effect, exports $105.25 in labor, 
capital use, and land use. Of the $105 at least $100 is 
labor. If Waco were producing Leicas, it would export 
a proportionately large amount of labor. 

2. If Waco manufactured fine walnut furniture, a log con- 

taining 200 board feet might be exported (to New York) 

as a carved dining room set, selling for a net manufactur- 
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ing price of $600, instead of as a log worth not more than 
$20. There would have been added $580 of wages, rents, 
interest and profits. It has been determined in cases such 
as this, that at least 90% of the $580 would be spent locally. 

3. A third example would be limestone. As rock it would 
be worth not more than $1 per ton. When changed into 
lime, hydrated or processed, it would be worth $13.00 to 
$17.00, thus having attached to it “value added by manu- 
facture,” to the extent of $12.00 to $16.00, in the form of 
local wages, interest, rents and profits. 

The matter of processing is extremely important to the growth 
of every commercial or industrial community.'! All the industrial 
centers of the nation are built upon the principle of “importing” 
raw materials from other areas, processing these raw materials 
into a higher order of goods, and “exporting” them to markets in 
other communities. Thus Detroit “imports” iron, steel, copper, 
rubber, cloth, glass, etc. It processes these materials into auto- 
mobiles, and “exports” the automobiles to all areas of the U.S. and 
to foreign countries. The “value added by manufacture” is the 
source of the growth and development of Detroit. For a Ford 
car, at one time $108 was paid for materials, to which the Ford 
Motor Company added about $700 in wages, rents, interest, etc. and 
sold the car for somewhat over $800 to a distributor. He, in turn, 
retailed the car to a customer for $1,000, plus the transportation 
costs to the point of sale. 

Saint Louis achieved much of its growth from the work of add- 
ing time and place values to goods. That is, the business firms of 
Saint Louis bought huge quantities of manufactured goods, stored 
them, repacked them in some instances, and sold them for more 


11An excellent example of this operation is the advertisement of the In- 
vestors Trust of Texas, Inc. which appeared in various newspapers, includ- 
ing the Wall Street Journal, under dates of February 13-14, 1951, upon the 
matter of wool. The question of home processing wool was posed. In- 
stead of selling wool for 80c-$1.00 per pound,-the proposition was to sell it, 
after processing, for $4.40 per pound. In this example, the final sales price to 
the ultimate consumer was taken as 100%. The example said that instead 
of receiving 14c out of the $1.00 final price, the community would retain 
62c. If the present sale price of raw wool were $1.00, after processing the 
price to the final consumer would be $4.43. It was claimed that 49.6%, or 
$2.17, of the ultimate sales value would be composed of “value added” by 
manufacture and could be retained by the local community. It would be 
wages, rents, interest, profits, and taxes, all of which would redound to the 
improvement of local economic wellbeing. 


The history of the attempts in Texas to set up textile mills, cotton and 
wool, dates from the early 80’s of the last century. While such projects have 
met with a modest success, they have not been the financial bonanzas which 
some promotion elements hoped for. The foundation is now clear: power and 
raw materials, technical “know-how,” and a little patient management is all 
that is required. See also: Texas Almanac, 1949-50, pp. 293-295. 
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than the expenses incurred. All commerce or trade is a similar 
procedure. The present wholesale houses of Waco subsist upon 
the fact that goods immediately available are worth more than the 
same goods remotely available and for which customers must wait. 
Much of the wealth of Dallas and Fort Worth arises from trade 
and commerce, not manufacture. This phase of community growth 
will be discussed in some detail later in this study. 


Any city or community should not send out its basic raw mate- 
rials until it has added as much “labor, rent, interest and profit” as 
it can advantageously. No community may produce or process 
everything. Any given community or area should find in what 
products or processing operations it has a “natural” advantage and 
should follow out those advantages. Due to the dynamic charac- 
teristics of our economy, both the location and the degree of ad- 
vantage possessed by a given community continually change. 
Inter-community competition necessitates ever vigilant research, 
lest an area lag behind its opportunities. This is the obverse of 
the quoted proverb “buy home built” or “keep your money at 
home.” The conclusion is that each community should seek to 
process its materials to the highest order of goods compatible with 
stable markets, and stable demand. 


As the order of goods increases the demand usually becomes less 
stable, and therefore the final stage of manufacture becomes less 
stable. To revert to the simple case of the logs, the demand for 
logs is fairly stable since they are general purpose materials; the 
demand for boards 1 inch thick 6 inches wide and 8 feet long is 
less stable; the demand for plywood is still less stable. The de- 
mand for “furniture” stock is less dependable than that for boards, 
or plywood; and the demand for carved walnut wardrobes is er- 
ratic, if not intermittent and highly uncertain. Thus it may not 
become practical for a community to process its materials to ulti- 
mate use form. An onyx quarry may find that the eccentricity of 
demand would necessitate it shipping onyx, instead of more highly 
processed ink-stand bases, desk sets, or lamp bases.!? 


12The principles which determine how far a community may advantageous- 
ly pursue the processing are unsolved equations in the economic theory of 
inter-regional trade. The efficiency of labor, the variety and adequacy of 
labor skill, the variety and quality of raw materials, the quality of technology, 
the nature and supply of capital, the climatic suitability to the production 
process, and the area of, and distance to, the market constitute, ultimately, 
the set of simultaneous equations which must be solved for the minimum cost. 
Each cost curve depends upon the other. Trial and error are the usual 
methods used to reach a conclusion. The method of mathematical solution 
is hardly a proper consideration for this brief paper. 


| 
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To particularize the problem of the metropolitan community of 
Waco: it would probably be undesirable to process cotton until it 
became neckties, socks, or decorative drapes. Nor would it be 
economical to process cotton seed until part of the oil became a 
special dressing for Guacomola salads, Chilian or Maztalan style, 
or until it became a special form of a little used lubricant for the 
telescopic sights of big-game hunting rifles used i in the African or 
Indian jungles. 


There are numerous processing operations, however, which 
could be advantageously applied to the materials supplied by agri- 
culture. The “value added” is an export of the community. Table 
III shows a few of the more promising fields in which McLennan 
County could well consider processing. 


A second general division of the processing aspect of the metro- 
politan area of Waco is concerned with nearby raw materials. 
These include such materials as can be processed into a higher 
order of goods and then “re-exported” for final sale to other areas. 
McLennan County does not currently have sufficient minerals to 
support a basic industry, although it has some collateral items 
usable in the chemical field. The area from which raw materials 
could be assembled depends upon cost of transportation and losses 
in transit. So far as can be reasonably estimated, the same materi- 
als as are produced in McLennan County could be assembled from 
distances as much as 400 miles.'% 


13The basic principles are simple. They are those which determine the 
size to which a manufacturing operation should be extended, assuming both 
a widely distributed raw material and a widely distributed market when re- 
lated to the decreasing cost curve of most manufacturing. These factors 
may be presented as equations: Let f(x), f(y), and f(z) be the cost curves 
respectively for (a) material aggregation, (b) shipment of product to market, 
and (c) production or processing. As the area in which processing is done 
diminishes and the volume of processing to a given point increases, both 
f(x) and f(y) are increasing quantities; that is, as the scale of operations 
increases, it 1s necessary to collect raw materials from an ever widening area 
and at an ever increasing cost. f(x), on the other hand is a decreasing 
quantity, as the scale of operations grows. The scale of operations may be 
expanded only so long as the decrease in unit costs for processing at least 
equals the increased unit costs of collecting raw materials and product ship- 
ment to the wider market. cf. Ellsworth, P. T., Theory of Regional Trade, 
for a general discussion of the subject of inter-regional trade and develop- 
ment 


It may be remarked, parenthetically, that much of the theory both of inter- 
regional specialization and of plant size remains yet to be worked out. 
Cost curves are extremely complex phenomena and are continually changing. 
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Table III 


SELECTED FIELDS IN WHICH PROCESSING COULD 
WELL BE CONSIDERED FOR METROPOLITAN 
WACO. 


Raw Material Present sale Desirable processed 
forms “export” form 


Corned beef—tinned, glass 
Beef Pickled beef—tinned, glass 


Cured beef — tinned 


Hides Leather — shoes 
Hair Upholstery, felts, padding, 
packing 
Fats Soap, glycerine, drugs, 
Cattle cosmetics, shortening, and 


chemical derivatives. 
Milk Driedmilk, cheese, casein, 
and chemical derivatives. 


Cream Cheese, casein, oils, soaps, 
fats, etc. 

Bones Bonemeal, bio-chemical prod- 
ucts, gelatin. 

Refuse Fertilizers 


meats 
Tinned meats 
Hogs Fats—chemicals therefrom 


Hides—shoes, leather items 


Wool 


h 


1 Fats, oils 
Hides Fine leathers 
Brushes 
Mohair wool ————_. Mohair cloth 
Cheese 
Fibre Thread, cloth 
Cotton Oleomargarine 
derivatives 
—seedcake —— Animal foods 
—linters ———————. Chemical derivatives 
Processed 
Meat Dehydrated 
Egg products 
Poultry Eggs Frozen mix 
Feathers —————————- Merchandise 
Vegetables Fresh Canned 


and Dehydrated—oils, seed 
Fruits products, woods 


| 
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SECTION IV 
BASIC INDUSTRY 


Basic industry normally refers to those types of industrial ac- 
tivity which produce an output widely used in varied derivatives 
of dependent industries. Thus coal, petroleum and lumbering 
are called basic industries. 


With the growth of technological affairs, the chemical industry 
has become one of the most important basic industries, despite 
the fact that it is, technically, only a processing industry, which 
takes in materials in one form and remakes them into new and 
radically different substances. Some of these substances are very 
widely used; some of the processes are simple; some of the re- 
sultant basic chemicals are very simple compounds, capable of 
being used, like bricks in constructing aghouse, to make hundreds 
of other products. Among the more important of the basic chemi- 
cals probably lime, (calmicum oxide, CaO), Ammonia (NH2), 
Soda ash (NazCOs), Hydrochloric aicd (HCL), Acetic acid 
(C2HsO2), Sulphuric acid (H2SOs), Caustic soda (NaOH), 
nitric acid (HNO:), and Chlorine (Cl) are the “building blocks” 
of the chemical industry. They are used in some form in al- 
most every business in every industry. Their production and 
supply form the foundation of a very high proportion of all modern 
industry. 


For the chemical industry, three things are necessary in most 
cases: heat, (or its absence), pressure (or vacuum), and electric- 
ity. For the community of greater Waco, all three are available 
or can be produced as desired. Heat from gas, electricity from 
REA or Texas Power and Light, and pressure or vacuum from 
power by generation at source of usage. 


At the present time the more promising of the basic industries 
(after agriculture) appear to be those shown in Table IV. 

Of the basic industries, only agriculture is self-sustaining when 
properly managed—that is, it becomes a permanent industry, an 
industry with a perpetual supply of raw materials. So long as 
the present population trends continue, it may also be safely as- 
sumed that there will be youth to be educated. 

Due to the extremely large supply of raw-materials, it can be 
assumed that plastics, ceramics, glass, chemicals, and packing and 
preserving are likewise permanent industries. Construction ma- 
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terials and educational services are limited by the population and 
by the quality of the potential competing services. These two 
are, relatively speaking, low electric power consumers. 

Basic industries, being nearer to raw materials, are normally 
more stable than processing industries which are nearer to the 
consumer. It may further be noted that around all basic indus- 
tries there develops a substantial “ring” of derivative or dependent 
industries. These satelite firms are quite apt to spring up at 


the inception of the basic industries in a given community, later 
to subside in part. 


Table IV 


BASIC INDUSTRIES WHICH APPEAR PROMISING 
FOR METROPOLITAN WACO. 


Raw Materials Products 
1. Acetylene or carbide Lime, Coal 600 derivatives 
Electricity from acetylene 
2. Glass Sand, Soda All glass 
Ash, Heat products 
3. Plastic Mostly gases, All forms of 
Water, and articles, over 
Heat 1,000 varieties 
known at present 
4. Ceramics Kaolin, Chemi- Decorative and 
cals, Heat industrial uses 
5. Packing and All agricultural Higher value 
Preserving products form (see Table III) 
6. Construction Clay products, Bldg. of all 
materials Cement, Wood prod- kinds (limited to 
ucts, Iron, Steel, the community 
Copper, and and surrounding 
Aluminum area) 
7. Synthetic fibre Coal, salt, air, All forms— 
Carbide Thread, bristles, 
and cloth 
8. Educational Skilled and Semi-skilled, 
Services Professional labor skilled, and 
professional 
services 


Basic industries form the back bone of every large urban area. 
The requisites are: 


1. Adequate capital 

2. Adequate sources of materials 
3. Technological skill 
4. Source of power 
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5. Labor costs that are not prohibitive 

6. Supply of industrial capital 

These factors determine the success of the industry in any given 
community. Unless the firms can compete with similar firms in 
other areas upon a profitable basis, they cannot export success- 
fully, and both the industry and the community will decline. 

The question of labor costs. One of the common fallacies of 
expand:ng communities is the fear that new industries will raise 
wages and therefore make unprofitable an already established 
firm. This is, of course, not logical. Wages are spent, to a very 
large degree, in the community in which they are earned.'* Inter- 
est has a notorious tendency to be spent in the community to 
which it is paid, hence the importance of having a supply of capital 
in a community sufficient to meet its own needs. If capital must 
be borrowed, it becomes an annual import to the community. 
That is, when $1,000,000 is borrowed from the outside world by 
Community X., an annual import occurs of $50,000 (assuming 
interest of 5% is contracted). Similar reasoning occurs when 
non-resident landlords rent their property to local users. A 
debtor community thus pays an annual rent for capital and for 
land, but not for labor locally resident, since the money so paid 
merely continues to circulate in the community. 

Industrial National Decentralization. The County of McLen- 
nan, especially the city of Waco and its immediate environs, will 
have great opportunity in the new national program on defense 
in two phases: (1) The decentralization of industry will mean a 
substantial proportion of total national industry will be decen- 
tralized into communities to which military attack would be less 
likely to occur. The new industries which would seem likely 
to be relocated into an area as Metropolitan Waco would be: 

Sub-assemblies for planes 
Amunition 

Automotive and related equipment 
Electrical equipment 

Plastic and plastic parts 

14There is something to the argument where but a single industrial con- 
cern or a very small number of firms are in a community. But, in an area 
such as Metropolitan Waco it is a fallacy. There are 50,000 employed work- 
ers in McLennan County. And there are probably not more than 5,000 busi- 
ness executives in the County. Rising executive salaries by $500 per year 
would increase spending power in the Metropolitan area by $2.5 millions. 


Doing the same thing to 50,000 workers would swell purchasing power by 
ten times as much or $25 millions 
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Basic chemicals, particularly those dependent upon carbide, 
lime, glass, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid and synthetic fibre such 
as nylon and its relatives. 

Food processing 


It seems reasonable that capital necessary to the furtherance of 
a national program of industrial decentralization would be forth- 
coming in part from the Federal Government. Relieving the 
load upon the nation’s transportation is one of the most important 
aspects of decentralization from a military standpoint.’5 Basic 


manufacturing would bring a large number of allied and satelite 
businesses. 


(2) As a community passes a size of from 150,000 to 200,000, 
industry is attracted by the sheer size of the city. It has a labor 
supply, a reservior from which competing firms hope to draw 
workers. “Nothing begets success like success.” 


SECTION V 
PERSONAL SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


The development of personal service in the community of Waco 
has thus far proceeded upon a so-called cultural basis rather than 
an economic or business basis. Whatever may be the merits of 
the two approaches, one thing is certain: the latter has invariably 
proven socially the better and more extensive in the end. The 
more common industries which are classified as “personal” are: 
_ medical, dental, legal, educational, and social. In the latter are 
included such things as conferences, conventions, annual meetings 
of this or that, etc.16 


Waco has two outstanding personal service industries: (1) 
educational and (2) “convention.” The last named is evidenced 
by the fact that in 1950 some 61 conventions were held in the 
city. These were held in Waco largely because of the advertising 
of the available facilities and because of the type and quality of 
the physical assets of the city. The development of this activity 
is currently limited and later reference is made to a solution. 
The economic effect is (1) the export of labor in the form of 
services for the attendants at conventions and (2) the sale to 
these same persons, of goods, which they carry away with them. 


IScf. p. 13, Infra. 


_ 16Household service industries and business service industries are con- 
sidered in Sections VI and VII. 
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From a community point of view, the first is far more important 
than the latter. Table V indicates the difference: 


Table V 


COMPARATIVE COMMUNITY GAIN FROM VARIOUS 
PERSONAL SERVICES PROVIDED FOR CONVEN- 
TION ATTENDANTS. 


Percentage of 
Cost of Service Percentage of 


Nature of Service which must be “social 
met by way of earnings” 
imports 

Food and Meals 10 90 
Incidentals 75 25 
Shelter 20 80 
Entertainment—Local 20 80 
—Imported 80 20 

Halls, rooms, etc. 10 90 
Retail Sales 25-50* 50-75* 
Services: Gasoline, etc. 80 20 - 
Repairs, etc. 50 50 

Laundry, Cleaning 20 80 


*depending on type 


These estimates are based upon known cost-sales analyses of the 
types of services listed. It is better from a community standpoint 
to sell food, meals, shelter, laundry and dry cleaning than to sell 
clothing or other merchandise, for the income to the community 
is larger. That is, if a local hotel rents a furnished room at $5.00 
per day it need not “import’’ more than $1.00 from an outside com- 
munity; but if a local clothing store sells a $5.00 shirt, the cost 
of importing the shirt exceeds $1.00 by far, and a smaller net 
revenue to the community results therefrom. 


Educational exports are represented by the training in Waco 
schools of inhabitants from other communities. Basically, three 
groups of trainees are concerned: (1) grade and high schools, to 
a comparatively minor degree; (2) trade and vocational training, 
also of a comparatively minor character; and (3) university 
training which is one of the major “exports” of Metropolitan 
Waco. Actually, such training is the “export” of the services 
of the institution. It may be illustrated by considering Baylor 
University, an institution of some 5,000 students. The statistics 
are shown in Table VI and assume a modest 20% “profit” to the 
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community. Referring to the preceding table for the attendants 
at conventions, the 20% is most conservative.!” 


Table VI 


CALCULATION OF THE NET IMPORT BALANCE 
FOR THE COMMUNITY OF WACO ACCOUNT OF 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY. 


Net cost Net sale Excess 
of price 
Imports to Exports 
to Students over 
Community (Exports) Imports 
Tuition 200 400 +200 
Board and Room 300 500 +200 
Services by way of 
work by students 200 0 —200 
Clothing and Sundries 100 200 +100 
800 1100 +300 
Net balance 
(community profit) 300 
1100 1100 


This figure gives a net “export” price over import costs of 
$300 per student, or about $1,500,000 for the total student body. 
Of the $1,500,000 more than 90% will be spent in local trade. 
The enlargement of such an institution should be a highly de- 
sirable community venture. Even should the student body of 
Baylor fall to 3,000, the community would still profit by the 
amount of $900,000 per year in the form of a net “export’’ bal- 
ance. 

The third aspect of the export of personal services would be 
services rendered for persons from outside communities who 
journey to Waco to receive special benefits such as: 


Medical care 

Dental care 

Legal Advice and counsel 
Accounting services 
Entertainment 

Music and entertainment 


Cultural benefits 


17Several studies have been made concerning Baylor Students. The maxi- 
mum estimate is about $1300 per student; the minimum is $1100 per student 
per annum. Of course, individual student expenditures vary widely. 
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It is probable that between 80-90% of the export price of 
these services is retained to one or more of the residents of Metro- 
politan Waco. Thus if a man from Lott spends $1000 in Waco 
for surgery and medical care for his recovery from an accident, 
it is not likely that the net cost to metropolitan Waco would exceed 
$100-$200. At least $800-$900 would go for local labor, medical 
skill, food, nursing care, rents, etc. which would be spent, in the 
first instance in the city of Waco by one of its own citizens. Of 
course, these matters would, in their turn, be purchased in part 
from the “outside.” The degree to which these services will be 
sought depends (1) upon the quality of the Wacoan service as 
compared to the nearest competing area, such as Dallas; (2) 
the price of the service, relative to its quality; and (3) the extent 
to which the availability of the service is “sold” to the surround- 
ing areas by advertising, etc. In each case the service is an export 
and is not accompanied by a large import outlay on the part of 
those who provide the service. The proportion of outlay to 
charge for some of these fields is shown in Table VII. 


Table VII 


COMPARATIVE COMMUNITY COST AND “PROFIT” 
FOR SELECTED PERSONAL SERVICES, 1950-1975. 


Percent of 
Community Percent of gain 
cost per per dollar 
dollar of service of service sold 
Medical care 10 90 
Dental care 10 90 
Legal Advice and Counsel 318 97 
Accounting service 3 97 
Entertainment 20 80 
Music symphonies, etc. 40 60 
Cultural services 10° 90 


18Care must be exercised not to confuse (a) the fact that of the “cost” of 
legal services amounting to $1,000, only $30 is an import, with (b) the 
profitableness of being a lawyer. If $10,000 worth of legal services is 
rendered to various people outside of Waco in one year, the cost of “im- 
ported” items would be $300. The cost to the lawyer would be much more. 
It would inc!ude his personal expenses of living for himself and his family, 
his rent, utilities, secretarial expenses, fees, etc., etc. So far as the profitable- 
ness of being a lawyer is concerned, he may have “lost” money. This dis- 
tinction betw2en the costs to the community and costs to the particular firm 
is basic to all successful city planning. Moreover, if the service is for a mem- 
ber of he community the costs are calculated differently. All the lawyers 
in a given community could not get rich by suing each other, any more than 
the doctors of a community could augment their total net incomes by treating 
each other, or all the ladies of the community get rich by taking in each 
other’s laundry to make their household budgets bigger. 
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It is at once clear that from a community standpoint this form 
of activity is highly desirable. Any substantial area can make 
most successful use of such an operation. Those matters in this 
community which can apparently greatly be expanded upon a 
profitable basis in the next quarter of a century are indicated in 
Table VIII. 

Table VIII 


ESTIMATED GROWTH IN SELECTED PERSONAL 
SERVICE FIELDS IN METROPOLITAN WACO 


1950-1975. 
25 year goal 
Present compared to 
index end of 1950 
(in percent) 
Medical (including 
hospitalization and 
convalescence) 100 200 
Dental 100 200 
Legal 100 125 
Accounting 100 150 
Music 100 200 
Entertainment 100 200 
Education services sold 100 200 
Cultural 100 300 


It may be indicated that as the size of the community increases, 
the number of specialized personal services will increase. Special- 
ists in Medicine, Dentistry, Surgery, Engineering, etc. will be 
found only in the larger community. 

More specific suggestions for extension of this work are: 

1. Consolidation of trade and vocational training into at 
least two major centers with accomodations for not less 
than 300 persons in each center. A complete system of 
aptitude testing and intelligence testing should be used 
to avoid wasting facilities. 

2. Expansion of industrial arts museums, industrial exhibits, 
and halls, preferably connected with, or made available 
to, trade and vocational schools, and to the technical high 
schools. 

3. Entertainment to include: Motion picture and legitimate 
stage theatre, ice skating, more public or commercial gym- 
nasiums, bowling alleys, tennis courts, and other sports 
arenas. 

4. Music: Orchestra: municipal, collegiate, and symphonic ; 
organ and piano recitals. Wider encouragement of music, 
literature, the fine arts generally, and drama, TV, and 
radio. 

5. Expansion of medical and dental facilities by at least 
100% in the next five to ten years. 
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SECTION VI 
HOUSEHOLD SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


That section of the economic life of a nation or a community 
which is concerned with the provision of goods and services 
necessary to the economic household of individual families, some- 
times simply called the Retail Business, is functionally referred 
to as household service industries. It includes grocery stores, 
bakeries, drug stores, ‘5 and 10” stores, hardware stores, local 
garages, gasoline stations etc. 


Ordinarily these establishments exist approximately in propor- 
tion to (1) the population and (2) the standard of living of the 
population. There are some significant changes, however, in such 
businesses as a metropolitan community grows and as the nature 
of the business of the community changes. (1) Chain stores do 
a larger proportion of the total commerce ; or, where chain systems 
are not permitted, a scheme of “branch” stores develops. In 
both cases the average sales per store increases and the ratio of 
wholesale business to the aggregate population declines. (2) 
Quite a number of specialty establishments will exist in the larger 
community which do not appear in the smaller centers. Typical 
of this type would be crystal or glassware stores, exclusive “import” 
food stores, specialized restaurants with Russian, Hungarian, Ar- 
menian or Greek cuisines, costume shops or rental stores, and 
leather specialties stores. (3) In larger communities there develop 
subdivisions of specialty stores. Instead of just antique stores, 
there are stores specializing in the sale of antique porcelain, 
china, old glassware, cut glass, furniture, rugs, etc. (4) House- 
hold repair and maintenance businesses become more specialized. 
Blinds, furnaces, sprinkling systems, roofs, windows, etc. each 
have their specialized service firms. 


Study of the number of household service enterprises shows 
that, relative to the population, the number of establishments de- 
clines slightly, in the larger city. In the smaller community a 
larger proportion of the units are individually owned and operated ; 
also a larger proportion is composed of ‘“‘one-man” or “man-wife” 
businesses with no regular employees. 


In the spending habits of the American city dwellers there 
have been substantial changes over the past half century. Food, 
liquor and tobacco have declined by nearly ten per cent, or from 
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34 to 31 per cent of the family budget.!9 The current evidence is 
that it will continue to decline for at least another two or three 
decades. The causes are changing eating habits, shift from man- 
ual work, migration from rural areas toward urban communities, 
and changes in the diet. The effect means a smaller relative volume 
of food store operations, fewer stores per 1000 population, and 
larger volume of sales per store. It also means that there will 
be a larger number of non-food stores in a given community. 

Clothing, accessories and related items may decline also and 
with a shift from “custom” to ‘‘ready-made” items. 

Housing and utilities may be expected to decline further rela- 
tive to the floor area per person. Better engineering, better archi- 
tecture, better building specifications, and better materials in the 
building industry is the growing trend. As the community grows 
there is an increase in multiple residence units and a decrease 
in family ownership. There will be greater family and individual 
worker mobility, hence a greater tendency for labor to respond 
to small changes in wage rates and a corresponding decline in 
wage differentials as between areas. Household equipment, re- 
pairs, maintenance and operational businesses have increased nearly 
22% in their proportion of the family budget and the increase 
shows little tendency to stop, for the change from 1932 to 1942 
was larger than that from 1900 to 1910.2° It indicates a greater 
number of household service businesses and more diversity in their 
character. 

The cost of consumer transportation has doubled in its propor- 
tion of the average budget in the past four decades. However, 
the increase stopped about the end of 1940 and has remained 
practically constant since, at about ten per cent of the family 
budget. There is no reason to suppose that it will suddenly start 
increasing again and it is probable that it will remain at about 
its present level and that the growth in such enterprises will 
remain proportional to the population of the community. Costs 
of medical care and treatment have increased by about 12% in the 
past twenty years.21_ The interpretation is that these expenses 
will show some slight further increase especially with the growth 
of the community and consequent increase in industrial activity. 


19c¢f Dewhurst, J. F., et al, American’s Needs — Resources, Twentieth 
Century Fund, Appendices 6 and 7. This volume contains an excellent sum- 
mary of historical data upon consumption and spending habits in the U. S. A. 

20Tbid., loc cit. Also, Survey of Current Business, 1942, Supplement, and 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, especially 1922. 

21Relative tu the budget. 
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Table IX 


HOUSEHOLD SERVICE BUSINESSES IN SELECTED 
LINES IN WACO IN 1951 AND 1975. 


Number Population Probable Number 


in per firm in number of Per cent 
1951 1951 of firms new increase 
in 1975 firms 
Air Conditioning 22 4,040 30 8 35 
Antiques 10 9,000 14 4 40 
Automobile Repairs 64 1,456 75 11 19 
Awning 6 30,000 8 2 33 
Baby Apparel a 12,855 10 3 42 
Bakery, retail 9 10,000 15 6 60 
Bicycles 5 18,000 8 3 60 
Butane 10 9,000 10 0 0 
Cafes 164 542 170 6 4 
Caterers 3 30,000 5 2 40 
Children’s Wear 9 10,000 15 6 60 
Cleaners 66 1,514 80 14 24 
Clock Repair 4 22,500 6 2 50 
Dairy Products 10 9,000 14 4 40 
Delicatessens 4 22,500 8 4 100 
Druggists 40 2,250 50 10 25 
Electric Appliances 20 4,450 25 5 25 
Electric Repairs 9 10,000 12 3 33 
Florists 11 8,181 14 3 27 
Furnace Repairs 13 6,920 15 2 15 
Gas App. Repairs 3 30,000 6 3 100 
Gift Shops 14 6,430 20 6 44 
Groceries 209 433 225 17 10 
Hardware 26 5,462 30 4 15 
Laundries 13 6,920 20 7 55 
Lawn Mowers 5 18,000 8 3 60 
Locksmiths 3 30,000 5 2 60 
Meat Markets23 19 80 
Painters 10 9,000 15 5 50 
Pet Supplies and 
Shops 4 22,000 8 4 100 

Plumbing 18 65 
Radio Service Z3 3,912 30 7 30 
Refrigeraition: 

Sales 15 6,000 20 5 30 

Repair 25 3,600 30 5 20 
Roofing 11 8,181 15 4 36 


23The growth of ready-cut meat sales bids fair to reduce substantially the 
number of meat markets proper. The value of 1975 is for cold, ready-cut 
meats only, not including over-the-counter cut to order markets. 
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The number of doctors, nurses, and dentists will increase more 
than in proportion to the growth of the population.2? The pro- 
portion spent for recreation, church, private education, and mis- 
cellaneous (about 4% of the total) has shown no tendency to 
change in the past half century and will probably not show any 
substantial change in the next quarter of a century. 


SECTION VII 


TECHNICAL SERVICES TO BUSINESS 
AND TO INDUSTRY 


Growth, both in size and in complexity of business and industry, 
in the next quarter of a century will bring expansion in the 
Table X 


TYPICAL BUSINESS SERVICES IN WACO AND 
THEIR PROSPECTIVE GROWTH DURING THE 
THE NEXT QUARTER CENTURY.” 


Number of Estimated Number Per 
firms at numberin . of new cent 
present 1975 firms increase 

Accountants 28 30 Z 7 
Adjusters, Ins. 5 7 2 40 
Acctg. & Office Mach 16 16 19 19 
Advertising 10 15 5 50 
Attorneys 109 120 11 10 
Bakers, wholesale 11 12 1 9 
Bottlers 21 22 1 5 
Building supplies 11 14 3 27 
Coin machine 5 10 5 100 
Contractors 70 60 —10 —14 
Credit services 4 5 1 25 
Engineers 9 28 
Electroplaters 1 2 1 100 
Grocery, wholesalers 10 10 0 0 
Machine tools 2 4 2 100 
Freight lines 15 18 3 20 
Paper, wholesale 9 9 0 0 
Rubber stamps 5 5 0 0 
Secretarial service 1 3 Z 200 
Sheet metal 10 12 z 20 
Tools, electric 8 10 2 25 
Welding 13 15 Zz 15 


22The number of doctors. nurses and dentists per 1000 of the population 
declined all over the U.S. during the last war. At one time there was only 
one dentist per 2,600 persons. It will be many years before the deficiency 
will be made up. In 1951 with a city population of 90,000 people, Waco had 
but 44 dentists of all kinds. Nearly double that number should be available. 

24The figures for preseni number of firms were compiled from the classi- 
fied telephone directory. issued January 1, 1951. In some cases multiple 
listings obscure the number of actual firms. However, the count seems fairly 
reliable from a functional viewpoint. That is, as between sheet metal and 
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demands for technical services in Waco. Only two fields of 
business services seem at the moment to have fully developed to 
their limit in the Metropolitan area. They are the legal profession 
and the contracting business. Building supplies, wholesale grocers, 
wholesale jobbing firms, and freight lines have developed to their 
approximate limits, though some new lines of activity will un- 
doubtedly come into the city with the increasing populations of 
the next two decades. Those which seem definitely not to have 
developed as much as they should would include coin vending 
machines, advertising, machine tools, and public secretarial serv- 
ices. 


Table XI shows the scientific laboratories, testing services and 
specialty fields for which industry will most likely have need 
within the next quarter of a century. Of course, most of these 
firms are strictly “derivative” enterprises, in that their sole basis 
in fact rests upon other businesses. They will probably develop 
slowly as the industrial life of the Metropolitan area unfolds. 


Table XI 


PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE FIRMS FOR TECHNI- 
CAL BUSINESS SERVICES TO INDUSTRIAL WACO. 


Actual Prospective 
1950 in 1975 
Anodizing and _ nitriding 
Blue printing and photostating 
Chemical analyses 
Die casting 
Die making 
Electronic testing 
Engineering service 
Engraving and embossing 
Gears 
Heat treating 
High-pressure laboratory 
Hydraulic test lab. 
Magnaflux 
Micro-finishes 
Photo-electric lab. 
Physical test lab. 
Thermionic lab. 
X-Ray lab. 


oon 


welding services, there are duplicate firm listings. So far as the number 
of different firms doing sheet metal work and the number of firms doing 
welding service, the count would be accurate. 
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SECTION VIII 
MUNICIPAL CHANGES 


With the change in population from 90,000 to 150,000 in a quar- 
ter of a century, many new changes will become necessary both in 
the social structure of the community and in the social organiza- 
tion. The latter is outside the scope of this discussion. In the 
social structure, however, several important matters must be 
recorded, for they have much bearing upon both economic and 
political life. In the larger city all business relations become 
impersonal. Business firms are larger in size; the employer- 
employee relations are more impersonal. A greater degree of 
union activity is the inevitable result; racial and cultural groups 
become large enough absolutely to make their feelings felt upon 
many matters. 


In the community of Greater Waco the following developments 
can reasonably be expected : 


1. Outlying shopping and community centers will grow all 
out of proportion to the down-town area, especially if 
steps are not taken to correct some of the current down- 
town objectionable features to down-town shoppers. That 
is, relatively, the downtown area of Waco will decline. 
The current objections are to parking areas, to parking 
control, to lack of traffic enforcement, to street widths, 
and to one-way traffic controls. In large areas of modern 
automobile cities one half as much area is used for park- 
ing as for business, or public transportation must be pro- 
vided. Very probably municipal parking lots will be ne- 
cessitated by a decade hence. One of the down-town 
parking problems is created by the present Post Office, to 
which a large proportion of businesses go for their mail, 
Multiple down-town deliveries should be instituted to elim- 
inate the hazard, especially as the Post Office is used as 
a “Federal Building” as well as a post office. One or 
two new branch post-offices will be necessary within 10 
years.?5 

2. All modern high-speed highways by-pass cities; all larger 
cities try to avoid having superhighways pass through 
them. In other words, trade from drop-in traffic is incon- 
sequential to the trade of the city’s own residents. Waco 
should at this time plan in such a way that future changes 
in highway location will not be necessary, or if necessary, 
not exorbitantly costly. 


25It may be noted that there appears to be some improvement in the down- 
town parking situation within the past three months. 
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The development of by-pass transportation should: (a) 

permit north and south traffic to by-pass the down-town 

area either to the east or on the west; (b) to permit the 

city to grow without being strangled by highways. It 

will probably mean a north-south highway from Fort 

Worth and Dallas on the west side of the Brazos River. 

The by-passes would be west of the present residential 

area of Waco or south of LaSalle Street. 

Widen LaSalle Street to 66 feet, and double the width 

of the bridge over the Brazos River on LaSalle Street 

to the end that by-pass traffic will not be hampered. 

Over- or under-passes, two in number should be built 

for LaSalle traffic north and south, probably on 4th and 

11th streets. Special traffic changes include the following, 

in order of urgency: 

a. Synchronization of all traffic lights at 30 m.p.h., into 
the city to the City Hall from 7 :00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., 
and out of the city from the City Hall from 4:30 p.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. 

b. Elimination of all left hand turns whenever a stop-go 
traffic regulator is placed, for the same hours, or 

c. Use of “no-left turn” signs at street intersections in 
down town Waco during the same hours. 

d. Elimination of all commercial loading and unloading 
on down town streets during the peak traffic hours. 

3. Some new schools are soon to be needed, including addi- 
tional grade and trade schools for Negroes, possibly muni- 
cipal or state aid to Paul Quinn College, and consolida- 
tion of the trade and vocational schools. More equipment 
is also desirable for them. The expansion of the technical 
High School may absorb some of the added load, but a 
third High School will be requested at least by 1960, and 
probably a fourth by 1975. Their locations seem some- 
what uncertain, but at the moment West Waco, or north 
of the highway in East Waco seem most likely. Coupled 
with the development of the schools will appear need 
for a new and greater public library. The county might 
reasonably be expected to contribute a sizeable proportion 
of its costs.76 

4. Development of some scheme of garbage disposal, more 
sanitary and less objectionable to public opinion and 
taste. The present system is costly and could be turned 
into a profitable operation, at least one that could be main- 
tained upon a break-even basis. 


26The down-town location of the Waco High School is something of a 
problem in itself. If a South and a North High School could be erected, bet- 
ter educational services would be obtainable for all. Some use could be 
made of the present building as an enlarged public library; or, possibly one 
of the local tniversities could be prevailed upon to purchase it for a down- 
town law, business, or applied arts building. 
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Development of new industrial districts, possibly of a 
divided character; across the Brazos river and south-east 
of the highway travel; south-east of LaSalle Street and 
south-west of the Brazos river. These areas are in- 
dicated on the accompanying map. The growth cannot 
go elsewhere and still be considered as having space to 
expand. 

Accompanying these new industrial areas will have to be 
two other items: 


a. Avenues of egress and ingress for the city proper 

b. Parks, community centers, schools etc. for the resi- 
dence area which will inevitably accompany the new 
industrial growth. 


A new and greatly enlarged industrial district should be 
developed. The present industrial zoning can be enlarged 
somewhat, especially east of Fourth Street and along the 
river front, and in the western end of intra-city zoning. 
In fact the whole city zoning and planning operation 
should be redone to accomodate the larger prospective 
community, on a long term basis, not a make-shift basis. 
Costs of alterations become prohibitive when basic errors 
occur in planning. 

Baylor University should be encouraged to clear up the 
old detrimental housing immediately surrounding it and 
to develop into a metropolitan school. Otherwise, with 
greater population and crowding around it, the purposes 
of the university can be accomplished only with increas- 
ing difficulty. 

The Waco municipal authorities and the administration 
of Baylor University should he encouraged to cooperate 
in the accomplishment of this goal. 

Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Streets ought to be closed off, 
at least from the Creek to Bosque Street, preferably 
from Dutton Street to LaSalle Street. At the same time 
Fourth Street should be widened from LaSalle to Austin 
Avenue; Dutton should be opened to a minimum width 
of 40 feet from Fourth Street to the intersection of Me- 
morial Drive and Highway 6. 

At least one new “convention type” hotel will be needed; 
at least one additional office building of substantial size 
will be needed. Two more medium size hospitals, one in 
the industrial area if possible should be expected within 
the next quarter century. Substantial residence hotels or 
medium grade apartment houses will be needed. 

There is widespread questioning of the equitableness of 
the present property taxes in the city of Waco. It is 
recommended that a new cadestral assessment be made, 
based upon current market value, of all taxable property 
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Chart ITI. 


' LOCATION OF POSSIBLE NEW INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
FOR METROPOLITAN WACO. 
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The largest and most promising new industrial area is east of the Brazos 
River and south of what is now East Waco and Bellmead. The area is about 
three by four miles. Second, in order of perference, is area “B” located to 
the south and west of the Circle at the intersection of highways 81 and 77. 
This area is about two by three miles. Third and fourth choice are smaller 
areas indicated by “C” and “D”. , 
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in the city. It is wise, in such problems, to employ non- 
city, non-state firms of appraisal and assessment. Wide 
publicity should be accorded the findings, if for no reason 
except to allay the existing assertions of inequitableness. 
10. While there is considerable criticism current as to the 
policy of annexation in relation to fiscal policies, specific 


suggestions would involve research far beyond the scope 
of this brief survey. 


11. A new wide street ought to be cut from the vicinity of the 
present county buildings to the outlying residential area 
on the south-west of Cameron Park. It ought to be 60 
feet wide with synchronized traffic controls. It should 
probably connect with the widened 4th or 3rd street to 
permit easy crosstown traffic. 

No matter which way or direction the city grows, some fairly 
expensive changes will have to be made. If it goes north along 
the river, either side, Cameron Park will be encountered. If 
it goes south down Fifth Street, Baylor University and two ceme- 
teries stop it. If it goes toward the south-west, the U.S. Govern- 
ment hospital is met up with. Bellmead is on the east, fair grounds 
on the north-west, and LaSalle Street to the south-east. 


ADDENDA 


Since the original manuscript for this study was prepared and 
set to type, it has been read by several people who suggested some 
changes. The most significant of the suggestions was that a table 
be added indicating, in a practical manner, fields in which proc- 
essing businesses might be developed in Metropolitan Waco 
through the importation of raw materials. The author is most 
happy to do this. Table XII shows ten fields in which raw ma- 
terials can be procured in dependable substantial quantities. In 
these respective fields Waco could add labor and other processing 
costs, making a profit of substantial proportions for the community. 

Thus, almost unlimited quantities of fine, hard cabinet woods 
can be obtained from South and Central America. A thousand 
board feet of wood, costing possibly $200 delivered in Waco, 
could he processed into sufficient fine furniture for a six-room 
house and made <o sell for from $1,000 to $5,000 depending upon 
the amount of carving, etc. Waco has an admirable climate for 
just such processing. The other fields offer similar opportunities. 

To any reader acquainted with modern manufacture numerous 
other fields will come to mind. 
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Table XII 


SELECTED LIST OF RAW MATERIALS WHICH 
MIGHT BE ADVANTAGEOUSLY “IMPORTED” 
INTO METROPOLITAN WACO FOR 


PROCESSING. 
Raw Simple 
Material Processing 


Ceramic clays Pottery, tiles, china, 


objects d’art 


Molded and blown 
glass 


Glass and silica sands 


Crude oil, natural gas Refined products 


Carbide Acetylene, acetone, 
acetic acid 
Pearlite Lightweight aggregate 


Wool, sheep and 
goats 


Washed and cleaned 
wool, thread and 
yarns 


Raw plastics Mouldings, extrusions 


assemblies, coatings 


Cabinet and furni- 


Plywoods, mill prod- 
ture woods 


ucts, floorings, etc. 


Sulphur, salt, and 


Acids, bases, purified 
other base chemicals 


base chemicals 


Oils such as linseed, 
soybean, tung, etc. 


Paint manufacture 
Varnish manufacture 


Ultimate 
Processing 


Fine decorative ceram- 
ics 


Cut glass 


Derivatives of all kinds 


Chemical derivatives 


Insulation materials 


Finished cloth, padding, 
packing, etc. 


“Tailor made” finished 
items 


Furniture, wood carv- 
ings, office furniture, 
and hardwood products 
generally 


Derivatives of all 
kinds 
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Previous Issues Still Available 


1, New Random Sampling Numbers, by H. N, Broom, Ph.D, 


2. Presentation of Financial Statements in a Period of Fluctuat- 
ing Prices, by Emerson Henke, M.S., C.P.A, 


3. Analysis of Customer Reaction to Waco Retailers, by Neil S. 
Foster, M.A. 


4. Population Change in Metropolitan Waco, by Homer H. 
Hamner, Ph.D. 


5. Is Your Property Really Yours? A Study in Title Insurance, 
by Walstein Smith, Jr., B.B.A., LL.B. 


A limited number of copies of each of the above issues, except 
the second issue, may be purchased at fifty cents per copy. 
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